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executing its decrees and working out the universal destiny. This 
has been the faith of statesmen as well as of philosophers ; of soldiers 
as well as of dreamers. It is a creed which has not only made it 
possible for its adherents to rest in peace when rest was needed. It 
has given them strength to work and to fight when but for it they 
would have been obliged to rest. 

The reason why Professor James has overlooked this function 
of the absolute seems to be that, like his theological fellow pragmatist 
Ritschl, he regards the idea as the private property of modern ideal- 
istic pantheism of the Hegelian type, a form of philosophy which is 
particularly antipathetic to his own more 'tough-minded' (i. e., 
pragmatic) temperament. But Hegelianism is only one form, and 
that by no means the most important, of absolutist philosophy. One 
may make will supreme as well as reason. The English Puritan was 
in his way as true an absolutist as the German pantheist; and a 
Cromwell and a Gordon, as well as a Spinoza, must be called to the 
witness stand before all the testimony as to the pragmatic value of 
the absolute shall be fully in. 

To sum up: If pragmatism in its conventional anti-absolutist 
sense has given men courage to attempt the possible, the absolutist 
faith has steeled their wills to attempt and even, at times, to achieve 
the impossible ; and a faith that can do this, whatever its logical diffi- 
culties, is certainly worthy of serious consideration on pragmatic 
grounds. 

William Adams Brown. 

Union Theological Seminaby. 



DISCUSSION 
PROFESSOR PRATT ON TRUTH 

PROFESSOR J. B. PRATT'S paper in No. 12 of the present 
volume of this Journal is so brilliantly written that its mis- 
conception of the pragmatist position seems doubly to call for a 
reply. 

He asserts that, for a pragmatist, truth can not be a relation 
between an idea and a reality outside and transcendent of the idea, 
but must lie 'altogether within experience,' where it will need 'no 
reference to anything else to justify it '—no reference to the object, 
apparently. The pragmatist must 'reduce everything to psychol- 
ogy/ aye, and to the psychology of the immediate moment He is 
consequently debarred from saying that an idea that eventually gets 
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psychologically verified was already true before the process of 
verifying was complete ; and he is equally debarred from treating an 
idea as true provisionally so long as he only believes that he can 
verify it whenever he will. 

Whether such a pragmatist as this exists, I know not, never hav- 
ing myself met with the beast. We can define terms as we like; 
and if that be my friend Pratt's definition of a pragmatist, I can 
only concur with his antipragmatism. But, in setting up the weird 
type, he quotes words from me; so, in order to escape being classed 
by some reader along with so asinine a being, I will reassert my own 
view of truth once more. 

Truth is essentially a relation between two things, an idea, on 
the one hand, and a reality outside of the idea, on the other. This 
relation, like all relations, has its fundamentum, namely, the matrix 
of experiential circumstance, psychological as well as physical, in 
which the correlated terms are found embedded. In the case of 
the relation between 'heir' and 'legacy' the fundamentum, is a world 
in which there was a testator, and in which there is now a will and 
an executor; in the case of that between idea and object, it is a 
world with circumstances of a sort to make a satisfactory verifica- 
tion process, lying around and between the two terms. But just as 
a man may be called and treated as heir before the executor has 
acted or the estate is divided, so an idea may practically be credited 
with truth before the verification process has been exhaustively 
carried out— the existence of the mass of verifying circum- 
stance is enough. Where potentiality counts for actuality in 
so many other cases, one does not see why it may not so count 
here. We call a man benevolent not only for his kind acts paid 
in, but for his readiness to perform others; we treat an idea as 
'luminous' not only for the light it has shed, but for that we expect 
it will shed on dark problems. Why should we not equally trust 
the truth of our ideas? We live on credits everywhere; and we use 
our ideas far oftener for calling up things connected with their 
immediate objects, than for calling up those objects themselves. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred the only use we should make of 
the object if we were led up to it by our idea, would be to pass on 
to those connected things by its means. So we continually curtail 
verification processes, letting our belief that they are possible suffice. 

What constitutes the relation known as truth, I now say, is just 
the existence in the empirical world of this fundamentum of circum- 
stance surrounding object and idea and ready to be either short- 
circuited or traversed at full length. So long as it exists and a satis- 
factory passage through it between the object and the idea is pos- 
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sible, that idea will both be true, and will have been true of that 
object, whether fully developed verification has taken place or not. 
The nature and place and affinities of the object of course play as 
vital a part in making the particular passage possible as do the nature 
and associative tendencies of the idea ; so that the notion that truth 
could fall altogether inside of the thinker's experience and be some- 
thing purely psychological, is absurd. It is between the idea and 
the object that the truth-relation is to be sought and it involves both 
terms. 

But the 'intellectualistic' position, if I understand Mr. Pratt 
rightly, is that, although we can use this fundamentum, this mass 
of go-between experience, for testing truth, yet the truth-relation in 
itself remains as something apart. It means, in Mr. Pratt's words, 
merely 'this simple thing that the object of which one is thinking is 
as one thinks it.' 

It seems to me that the word 'as,' which qualifies the relation 
here, and bears the whole 'epistemological' burden, is anything 
but simple. What it most immediately suggests is that the idea 
should be like the object; but most of our ideas, being abstract con- 
cepts, bear almost no resemblance to their objects. The 'as' must 
therefore, I should say, be usually interpreted functionally, as mean- 
ing that the idea shall lead us into the same quarters of experience as 
the object would. Experience leads ever on and on, and objects and 
our ideas of objects may both lead to the same goals. The ideas be- 
ing in that case shorter cuts, we substitute them more and more for 
their objects ; and we habitually waive direct verification of each one 
of them, as their train passes through our mind, because if an idea 
leads as the object would lead, we can say, in Mr. Pratt 's words, that 
in so far forth the object is as we think it, and that the idea, verified 
thus in so far forth, is true enough. 

Mr. Pratt will undoubtedly accept most of these facts, but he will 
deny that they spell pragmatism. Of course, definitions are free to 
every one ; but I have myself never meant by the pragmatic view of 
truth anything different from what I now describe ; and inasmuch as 
my use of the term came earlier than my friend's, I think it ought to 
have the right of way. But I suspect that Professor Pratt's conten- 
tion is not solely as to what one must think in order to be called a 
pragmatist. I am sure that he believes that the truth-relation has 
something more in it than the fundamentum which I assign can ac- 
count for. Useful to test truth by, the matrix of circumstance, he 
thinks, can not found the truth relation in se, for that is trans- 
empirical and 'saltatory.' 

Well, take an object and an idea, and assume that the latter is 
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true of the former— as eternally and absolutely true as you like. 
Let the object be as much 'as' the idea thinks it, as it is possible for 
one thing to be 'as' another. I now formally ask of Professor Pratt 
to tell what this 'as'ness in itself consists in — for it seems to me that 
it ought to consist in something assignable and describable and not 
remain a pure mystery, and I promise that if he can assign any 
determination of it whatever which I can not successfully refer to 
some specification of what in this article I have called the empirical 
fundamentum, I will confess my stupidity cheerfully, and will agree 
never to publish a line upon this subject of truth again. 

William James. 
Harvard University. 
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Mrs. Parsons regards her book as ' a pedagogic device ' for the use of 
university lectures upon elementary sociology. Her subject is the study 
of human customs and institutions which relate to the physiological bases 
of family life. Pourteen chapters or ' lectures ' fall into three main 
divisions of 'Parenthood,' 'Marriage' and 'Kinship.' Each chapter is 
an abstract of topics for classroom discussion. The method of presenta- 
tion is, therefore, a rapid summary of facts referred to, free from all 
history of theory and reduced to important conclusions. There are well- 
classified bibliographical notes after each chapter and the index and 
table of contents are thorough and helpful to the student. 

Consideration of the modern family and of the ethical bearing of 
facts already presented is reserved for two closing chapters. The 
author holds that Christianity has done little to dignify marriage; for 
although it has looked upon wedlock as a divine institution and indis- 
soluble, it has also taught that monogamy is only the least evil method 
of satisfying base instincts. Nevertheless, the Christian doctrines of the 
worth of the individual soul, irrespective of sex, have sanctioned modern 
movements for the emancipation of woman from subordination to hus- 
band and male relatives. 

The final test of the ethical efficiency of the family is its power to 
prolong infancy and to secure to offspring the advantages of this pro- 
longation. Late marriage, therefore, permitting careful education for 
parenthood, would seem better than early marriage. On the other hand, 



